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this government rests, namely, nations or governments 
are regarded as created by the people, deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the governed, and that they 
are instituted among men to promote the safety and 
happiness of human beings by securing to them the 
enjoyment of their fundamental rights. Nations are 
creatures of law and subordinate to law and exist only 
that through them the peoples may be protected in their 
rights to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. To 
these ends nations have the right to freedom of develop- 
ment without interference or control from other nations. 
That is the principle which the President has in mind 
as he speaks of impartial adjustments of all colonial 
claims, of the evacuation by Germans of all Eussian ter- 
ritory, of the evacuation of Belgium, of the restoration 
of the French territory and reparation for Alsace-Lor- 
raine, of the readjustment of Italian frontiers, of the 
autonomous development of the peoples of Austria-Hun- 
gary, of the evacuation of Eoumania, Serbia, and Mon- 
tenegro, and of the political independence and territorial 
integrity of the Balkan States. That is the simple prin- 
ciple in the President's mind when he speaks of the con- 
tinuation of Turkish sovereignty in the Ottoman Em- 
pire, of autonomy for the other nationalities under 
Turkish rule, of the internationalization of the Darda- 
nelles, and of an independent Polish State. 

The President senses, we repeat, that nations are 
creatures of law and subordinate to law, and that they 
all, great and small, have the right to exist, to protect 
and to conserve their existence, and the right to inde- 
pendence and freedom and the right to develop without 
interference from the outside so long as they themselves 
do not infringe upon these rights of other nations. He 
fittingly concludes, therefore, with the assertion that 
there must be a general association of nations under 
specific covenants for mutual guarantees of political 
independence and territorial integrity to large and small 
States alike. 

If this program, or anything approaching it, is ap- 
proved and accepted by the nations of the world, this 
war will not have been fought in vain. The price of 
peace for the nations is becoming clearer and clearer 
and the prospect of its attainment more and more hope- 
ful as the voice of humanity becomes increasingly artic- 
ulate. Leon Trotzsky may be right, he may be wrong, 
when he says that the capitalistic world is faced with 
either "permanent war or revolution," but as one reads 
of the aspirations of the Eussian Democrats, of the in- 
ternational vision of the English and American labor 
parties, of the unanimity of purpose revealed in the 
recent utterances of Lloyd-George and Woodrow Wilson, 
one must be dull indeed who denies that a new world is 
struggling to be and that its voice is in our ears. 



A CLEAN SLATE OR A CLEAR TITLE? 

It is reported that all loans and bonds held by for- 
eigners are to be repudiated by the Eussians now in 
power. We sincerely hope that this is not the case. 
Prance has been the financial friend of Eussia for many 
years and is today the principal holder of Eussian bonds. 
For Eussia to repudiate these obligations would be to 
stab her best friend in the back. Up to the Lenine re- 
volt, the United States Government had advanced $325,- 
000,000 to Eussia, of which nearly $200,000,000 was in 
cash. When on November 1 last Premier Kerensky 
issued the statement through the Associated Press, call- 
ing attention to the fact that Eussia was worn out by 
the long strain, the United States immediately responded 
by placing $31,000,000 more to the credit of the Eussian 
Government. 

It is probably true that during the three years of 
Eussian participation in the war that she had spent 50 
per cent of the material resources of her people; that 
her imports had been greatly reduced, and that her pro- 
duction had declined by a half. Her credit notes alone 
are now well on toward 900,000,000 rubles. But more 
serious than any of these things is the future credit of 
the Eussian nation. Governments have repudiated debts 
heretofore, but on no such scale as is here proposed. In 
the realm of finance there is no obligation more sacred 
than government credit, inasmuch as it constitutes a 
clear title to sovereignty, and any government that tries 
for a "clean slate" by repudiating its obligations thereby 
commits financial and moral Kara hiri. 

Our own country presents an experience to which the 
Eussian leaders might well attend. When three years 
after the adoption of our Constitution in 1787, Alexan- 
der Hamilton, then Secretary of the United States 
Treasury, was confronted with the question of restoring 
out national credit, at a time when our Treasury was 
empty, when we had no revenue, and when our "Conti- 
nental currency" had faded from circulation, he pro- 
posed that the National Government should assume and 
pay not only its own obligations, but the State debts 
which had been contracted in the national cause during 
the War of the Eevolution. That was, under the circum- 
stances, a remarkable proposal. The plan, enthusias- 
tically supported by Massachusetts, Connecticut, and 
South Carolina, was opposed by Pennsylvania, Virginia, 
Maryland, Georgia, New Hampshire, and North Caro- 
lina. A bill providing that the nation should pay these 
debts was finally passed, however, because of Hamilton's 
political skill and persistence. And the passage of that 
bill, October 4, 1790, assuming the State debts to the 
amount of $21,500,000, was the first great step that es- 
tablished American credit and opened the way for our 
new Government to its place in the Council of Nations. 
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Webster's praise of Hamilton's accomplishment is the 
verdict of every informed American: "He smote the 
rock of the national resources and abundant streams of 
revenue burst forth. He touched the dead corpse of 
public credit and it sprang upon its feet." 

While the problem of the Bolsheviki is not identical 
with the problem that faced Alexander Hamilton, the 
principle involved is the same. Even if we were to grant 
the contention of the maximalists that if the land, the 
mines, and the factories were equally divided among the 
people that there would be neither rich nor poor; that 
in an ideal system where all are partners "subscribing" 
toward the upkeep of the "government" there would be 
neither loans nor bills ; that the present indebtedness of 
Russia was neither created by the people nor for their 
benefit, if we grant all these doubtful things; the fact 
still remains that Russian credit, Russian morals, Rus- 
sia's very existence depend upon her clearing her title 
to national sovereignty by the payment of every legiti- 
mate outstanding obligation, whenever or wherever in- 
curred, for a nation without credit is no nation at all. 



OUR DUTY TO FOLLOW UP. 

The greatest responsibility for this Government and 
the nations with which we are associated is to fol- 
low up the advantage we have attained in the field of 
ideas. Since a workable program for a governed world 
requires so much accurate information, particularly in 
the realm of political science, international law, and the 
history and art of diplomacy, and since the allied po- 
litical offensive is now of such prime importance and 
significance, the one outstanding duty facing the enemies 
of the Kaiser is to carry forward the advantage gained 
by the statesmanship of President Wilson, a statesman- 
ship that frankly avows: "The program of the world's 
peace, therefore, is our program." 

Our young men from shop, and farm, and office are 
leaving their homes and marching away to frightful 
discomforts, not because of brutal hatreds, but because 
they believe that another calamity such as this war shall 
never again befall the world. The tragedy of the world 
situation in this hour is, that the German people cannot 
understand the motives behind our entrance into the 
war. Our belief is that no people ever went forth to 
battle with less blind hatred than ours. We wish the 
Germans knew and believed this. We are not unmind- 
ful of the size of Germany's army, of the Russian defal- 
cation, of the incompleteness of our shipping and ord- 
nance situation, and of the time that must expire before 
we can become effective along the lines of France; but 
of one thing we feel sure, and that is that we must 
strengthen and push our political offensive now and 
with all our strength. We cannot wait on Russia. We 



must not wait at all. In his "only possible program" 
the President says: "A general association of nations 
must be formed under specific covenants for the purpose 
of affording mutual guarantees of political independence 
and territorial integrity to great and small states alike.'' 

Germany has been placed in the position "of fighting 
against justice, honor, security, and friendly interna- 
tional intercourse." That must be pressed home for all 
it is worth. The full truth of this must be heralded over 
and over again until it is heard by the German people. 
Difficult? Yes! But the difficulties would be greatly 
overcome were the general association of nations "more 
clearly a fact." The grand strategy for us now is offi- 
cially to go about the business of setting up the machin- 
ery of a governed world outlined in the fourteenth pro- 
posal of the President. 

There is no patent way of going about this. There is 
a law upon our statute books that gives full authority to 
the President to call a conference of the nations for this 
purpose. It may be that the President's commission 
headed by Colonel House is clearing the road for us in 
that direction. The Interparliamentary Union might 
now accomplish something. The machinery of the 
Hague Conference is at hand. We know of no nation 
not sympathetically inclined toward the project. We 
hope the President will take steps as early as possible 
toward the practical realization of the association of na- 
tions such as he has in mind. In any event, every reader 
of this magazine should study again our front page, 
entitled "A Governed World," and ask his Congressman 
and Senator for light and suggestion. 

The upheaval of human society now taking place will 
not leave things as they were. The demand for world 
. reorganization in terms of justice and peace is already 
louder than it has ever been before. Out of our concep- 
tions of political liberty a new order of things will be 
demanded and achieved. But the President's "general 
association of nations" should be essentially formed be- 
fore the Peace Conference that shall sit at the close of 
the war. The findings of that Peace Congress would be 
greatly modified and profoundly improved if the con- 
clusions could be reached in the light of an existing' 
association of nations formed under specific covenants 
for the purpose of affording mutual guarantees of politi- 
cal independence and territorial integrity to great and 
small states alike. These are not the views of "pacifists" 
alone. From an editorial in the Buffalo News for Jan- 
uary 11, we read : 

"We boast that we are both an idealistic and a prac- 
tical people. We shall have the chance to prove it by 
leaguing with other free nations of the earth and set- 
ting up an international tribunal before whom delin- 
quents may be summoned and judged. 

It is a great destiny for our nation, and one which we 
must fulfill to bring peace and good will among men.' : 



